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the most overbearing of young nobles, and Voiture,
the most impertinent of poets, were alike overawed
in that august presence. More absolute deference
was rendered to the Cardinal than to the King him-
self. There were still some relics of the free customs
of the earlier French monarchy; the elaborate cere-
monial by which Louis XIV. was surrounded had
not yet become an established usage in society.
Louis XIIL writes his minister describing an inter-
view with a captain who had failed of promotion.
" He spoke to me swelling with wrath, and said:

* What have I done that you wish me so much ill ?
I thought there was something to gain in serving
you, but I see there is nothing for me to hope.'
' At Chantilly you asked to resign/ I replied.    * I
do not wish  to  resign now/   rejoined the officer

* ...    I have consumed two hundred thousand
francs in your service, and you have done nothing
for me/   * You lost it at play!' " shouted the King.
Even in the days of Louis XIIL courtiers would
not allow a face-to-face brawl between King and
subject to go too far, and at last the interview was
stopped.    Such  free talk was  not rare a century
before.    In the later days of the Bourbon monarchy
it would have  been unthinkable that any person
should thus address the King of France.

But we can be certain that no one ever abused
Richelieu to his face after he had attained to power.
No one who entered the room in the Palais Cardinal
in which the ruler of France, arrayed in his ecclesias-
tical robes, sat reclining in his chair, and who gazed
upon the figure weakened by disease, the pale andappeared, it   His his testament ami the Loire became
